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FOR THE FRIEND. 
SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
(Continued jrom page 234.) 


Of the valleys of Palestine mentioned inthe sacred 
writings, the following are the principal : 

1. The Valley of Hinnom, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Valley of the son of Hinnom, lies at the 
foot of Mount Sion, and is memorable on aecount of 
the inhuman and barbarous, as. well-as idolatrous 
worship here paid to Moloch; parents making their 
children to “pass through the fire,” as sacrifices to 
that idol. (See 2Kings xxiii. 10. 2 Chron, xxvii, 
3.) To drown the lamentable shrieks of the children 
thus immolated, it was usual to have musical instru- 
ments playing the while; whence the particular spot 
where the sacrifices were burned was called Tophet. 
From the same circumstance Gehinnom, which in 
Hebrew is the Valley of Hinnom, atid from which the 
Greek word Gehenna is derived, is used in Scripture 
to denote hell, or hell fire. 
truly detestable, the bodies of persons executed for 
flagitious crimes, and of animals that died of disease, 
were cast into it; and that the pestilential exhala- 
tions which filled the air might not endanger the sur* 
rounding country, fires were almost constantly kept 
burning there, On the south side ofthis valley, near 
where it meets with the valley of Jehosaphat, is 
shown the spot’of ground, formerly called the Pot- 
ter’s Field, but afterwards Aceldama, or the field of 
blood. 

2. The Valley of Jehosaphat,also called the Valley 
of Kedron, lies between the foot of Mount Moriah.as 
a continffation of Sion on the west, whére the temple 
of Solomofi once stood, and on which the eastern 


Ta render this valley} 


wall of Jerusalem, for the accommodation of their | 
prophet, who, they insist, is to sit on it here, and} 
eall the whole world from below to judgment.* | 
And a late traveller,+ journeying with the staff of a} 


Christian pilgrim, after summoning up all the images} 
af Ancnletian «bio we piace presents, but without 


once thinking of the contemptible size of this theatre 
for so grand a display, says, “One miglit say that the } 
trumpet of judgment had already sounded, and that 
the dead were about to rise in the valley of Jehosa- 
phat.” Here are a great number of grave stones, | 
with inscriptions imHebrew characters. Among the | 
rest are two noble anfiquities, reputed to be the| 
tomb of Zacharfias.and the pillar of Absalém. The} 
tomb of the prophet is a square mass of rock, hewn 
down into form,and isolated from the quarry out of 
which it is cut, by a passage @f twelve or fifteen feet 
1, Or western 





wide on threé ofits sides;#the ‘for 
front, being open towards they 
Moriah, the foot of which is onl ew yards dis- 
tant. . This square mass is eight paces in length on 
each sideyand about twenty feet high in the front, 
and ten at the batk, the hill on which itstands hav- 
ing a steep ascent. The architecture is after the | 
Egyptian manner. The tomb, if suel it be, presents 
no appearancé of an entrance into'it, and its sides 
are covered withnames inscribed in Hebrew charac- 
ters, evidently of recent execution. The pillar of 
| Absalom presents a strange mixturesof style and or- 
jnament. Its base nearly resembles in size, form, and 
}decoration, the tomb of Zacharias, except that it is 
| sculptured with the metopes ahd tryglyphs of the 
| doric order. This is surmounted by a short conical 
dome, of the furm used in our modern parasols, hav- 
ling large mouldings resembling rope running round 
lits base, and on the summit something like an | 
imitation of flame. It is-probable that this monu-| 
|ment-really occupies the place of that mentioned to | 
thave been set up»by hi:n whose name it bears. (2 
|Sam.-xviii. 18.) Josephus fixes its distance at two 
|furlongs from Jerusalem, and says it was named 
i{* Absalom’s Hand.” Closé by the tomb of Zacha-| 
jrias, on the north, is a cavern called tho grotto of| 
ithe disciples, from amidea that they came frequently 
hither to be taught by their divine master: by others | 
it is called the tomb of Jehosaphat, and is supposed | 
j to give its name to the valley below. 

3: The Vail of Siddim isthe spot upon which stood | 


and, Mount 


| Tiberias, 


two miles from Hebron, southward, and was a fertile 
and pleasant valley, as may be inferred from Abra- 
ham’s making choice of it to sojourn in. 

_o The Valley of Hlahy opens Tenehinttine Laie 
three miles from Bethlehem, on the road to Jaffa or 
Joppa. This valley is renowned as the field of the 
victory of the youthful David over‘the uncircumcised 
champion of the Philistines, who had “defied the 
armies of the living God.” (@ Sam. xvii. 2-54.) 
* Nothing has ever occurred,” says Dr. Clarke, “ to 
alter the appearance of the country. The very brook 
whence David chose him ‘five smooth stones, has 
been noticed by many @ thirsty pilgrim, journeying 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; all of whom must pass it in 
their way. The ruins of goodly edifices attest ‘the 
religious veneration entertained in latte? periods for 
the hallowed spot; but ever these are now become 
so insignificant, that they are scarcely discernible ; 
and nothing can be said to interrupt the native dig- 
nity of this memorable scene.” 


Plains and Deserts —¥. Among the numerous fer- 
tile and level'tracts of land mentioned.in the sacred 
volume under the title of plains, there are some 
whieh demand a notice. 

1. The Plain of the Mediterranean. Sea, which ex- 
tended from the river of Egypt to Mount Carmel. 
The tract between Gaza and Joppa was simply call- 
ed the plain; in which stood the five principal cities 
of the Philistines, Gaza, Ascalon, Gath, Ashdod or 
Azotus, and Eckron or Accaron. The tract from 
Joppa to Mount Carmel was called Saron or Sharon, 
but is to be distincuished from another place of 
the same name situated im the tribe of Gad beyond 
Jordan, 

2. The Plain of Esdraelon, also called the Vale of 
Jezreel, and the Great Plain, is of vast extent, reach- 
ing from Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean Sea 
to the place where the Jordan issues from the Sea of 
This plain is celebrated as the seene of 
many memorable contests. It was here that Barak, 


| descending with his ten thousand men from Mount 


Tabor; discomfited Sisera and his hosts: 


(Judges 
iv. and v.) 


It was here that Josiah, king of Judah, 
fought in disguise against Necho, king of Egypt, and 
fell by the arrows of his antagonist. 


29.) 


(2 Kings xxiii. 
Josephus often mentions this very remarkable 
part of the Holy Land, and always under the appel- 







































front of the city walls new lead along, and the foot \the five cities of the plain—Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad-| lation of the Great Plain 


of the Mount of Olives omthe east Through this 
valley runs the brook Kedron; except.during the 
winter its channel is generally dry, but when swollen 
by torrents, it flows with great impetuosity, In the 
valley of Jehosaphat, says Mr. Maundrell, the first 
thing you are carried to is the well of Nehemiah ; so 
called because reputed to be the place from which 
that restorer of Israel recovered the fire of the altar af- 
ter the Babylonish captivity. A little further in the val- 
ley, on the left, is a tree supposed to mark out the place 


lightful and*fruitful spot. 


mah, Zeboim, and Bela, which were destroyed, by 
fire from heaven on account of the impiety’of the 
inhabitants It appears evident from the descrip- 
tion given by the inspired wyiter of this valley, as 
well as from the circumstance of Lot’s choosing 
it for the pasturage of his cattle, that it was a de- 
(Gen. xiii. 10, 11.) . This 
fruitful vale was, after theedestruction of the cities, 


| turned into the Salt Sea. (Gen. xiv. 3.) 
| 4. The Valley of Rephaim, or the Giant's Valley, 


where the evangelical prophet was sdwn asunder, | '§ celebrated as the theatre of David's victories over 


Independently of the celebrity of thié valley as the| the Philistines, It was situated on the confines of 
scene of other important and interesting events, the | 
prophet Joel has chosen it for the place of a pleading | Benjamin. 


between God and the enemies of the Jews. (Joel 
iii. 1,2.) Those spiritualizing Jews, Christians, and 


the territories allotted to the tribes of Judah and 
Mr. Buckingham says, “ Like all the 


ey about Jerusalem it is stony, and scantily 


furnished with patches of light red soil ; although it 


Mohammedans, who wrest this passage, like a thous} 4PPears to have been formerly-distinguished for its 


sand others of the Scriptures, from a literal to a| #0undant harvests. 


mystical sense, insist on its applying to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead on the last great day. From this 
belief, the modern Jews, whose fathers are*thought 
by some of the most learned to have had no idea of a 
resurrection, have their bones deposited in the valley 
of Jehosaphat. From the same hope, tle Moham- 


medans have left a stone jutting out of the eastern 


(Isa. xvi. 5.) 

5. The Valley of Mamre is celebrated in sacred his- 
tory for Abraham’s entertaining there three angels 
under an oak. (Gen. xviii.) It was situated about 





* Maundrell, p. . 8vo. 
t Chateaubriand, vol. ii. p. 39. 
} Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, p. 191. 4to. 


and under the same 
| name it is also mentioned by Eusebius and by Je- 
jrome, It has been a chosen place for encampment 
jin’ every contest. carried on in this country, from 
| the days of Nebuchadonosor king of the Assy- 
rians, in the history of whose war with Arphaxad 
itis mentioned as * the Great Plain of Esdrelon,” 
(Judith i. 8.), until the disastrous march of Napoleon 
Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria, Jews, Gentiles, 
Saracens, Christian crasaders, and antichristian 
Frenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks and 
| Arabs, warriors out of every nation which is under 
| heaven, have pitched their tents in the plain of Es- 
| draelon, and have beheld the various banners of their 
nations wet with the dews of Tabor and of Hermon.* 
This plain is inclosed on all sides by mountains: not 
ja house or a tree is to be discovered in it, yet the 
whole appears to be highly cultivated, being now 
ploughed for seed throughout. From one side of 
this extensive plain, the round eminence of Mount 
Tabor rises abruptly, near the foot of which, towards 
the south, are the springs of Ain-el-Sherrar, which 





* Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. pp. 255—258; and 


Horne’s Introduction, vol. iii. part i. chap. ii. section 
7. 
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plain, and form the brook Kishon of antiquity.* 

3. The Region round about Jordan, (Matt. iii. 5.)| 3. The Forest or Wood of Ephraim, which the chiles 
comprised the level country on each side of that] dren of Ephraim began to cut down, (Josh. xvii. 15), 
river, from the lake of Gennesareth to the Dead Sea.| was still standing in the time of David. (2 Sam. xviii. 
Of this district, the Plain of Jericho, celebrated for|6. 8. 17.) The wood in the vicinity of Bethel men- 
its fertility and the intense heat which prevails there] tioned in 2 Kings ii. 24, appears to have been part of 
during the hot season, forms a part. From the ob-| the Wood of Ephraim. 
servations of recent travellers, it appears that this} The Forest of Hareth was a spacious wood in the 
plain has been accurately described by the Jewish|tribe of Judah, to which David withdrew to avoid 
historian. the fury of Saul. (1 Sam. xxii. 5.)* 

In speaking of Jericho, he says, “ It is situated inj - 
a plain, but a naked and barren mountain, of a very 
great length, hangs over it, which extends itseif to 
the land about Scythopolis northward; but as far as 
the country of Sodom, and the utmost limits of the 


Pett ato Chis mountain is all 
of it very uneven, and uninhabited by reason o1 ic» 


n ; : hefore the ho- 
barrenness.. There is an opposite mountain, that is ee. ae al -p aki ata ; 
situate over against it, on the other side of Jordan, nourable fathers of Pennsylvania were com- 


This last begins at Julias, and the northern quarters, fortably housed on the margin of the Dela- 
and extends itself southward as far as Somorrhon,| ware, a pamphlet was published, from which 
which is the bounds of Petra im Arabia. In this} the following extracts are derived. We think! 
ridge of mountains there is one called the Iron Moun- them worthy. of a reprint, and the reader will 


tain, that runs in length as far as Moab. Now the ~ . ts seas oo 
region that lies in the middle, between these ridges not fail to be struck with the analogy of part 


of mountain, is called the Great Plain. It reaches of the plan of education suggested, to that 
from the village of Ginnabus as far as the lake As-|-which has been so successfully pursued by Fel- 
phaltitis. Its length is two hundred and thirty fur-| Jenberg in Switzerland within the last “twenty 
longs, and its breadth a hundred and twenty, and it}... .. 

es ‘ . ears. 
is divided in the midst by Jordan. It hath two lakes| - aii id. ti , b h of 
in it; that of Asphaltitis, and that of Tiberias, whose| nstruct# na most important branch o 
natures are opposite to each other; for the former is| private and public duty, may be gathered from 
salt and unfruitful, but that of Tiberias is sweet and|the atuthor’s views, and, with this impression, 


fruitful. This plain is much burnt up in summer} they are commended to especial notice. 
time, and by reason of the extraordinary heat, con- : 


tains very unwholesome air. It is all destitute of} | Now 3 ‘cht be il if v. 
water, excepting the river Jordan, which water of I. Now it might be we a law were 


Jordan is the occasion why those plantations of palm| made by the governors and general assem- 
trees that are near its banks are more flourishing,|blies of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, that 
and much more fruitful, as are those that are remote all persons inhabiting in the said provinces, 


from it not so flourishing or so fruitful.”’t . siemens . 
Il. Deserts or wildernesses are frequently mentioned do put their children seven years to the pub- 


in the sacred writings, by which is to be understood, lic school, or longer if the parents please. 

not only desolate places, equally void of cities and} ‘2. That schools be provided in all-towns 
inhabitants, but those parts of the land likewise,) and cities, and persons of known honesty, 
where cities and town were at a distance from each skill, and understanding, be yearly chosen by 


other. The Hebrews gave the name of desert or ; 3 ies e : 
wilderness to all places that were not cultivated, the prerncs and ee neral assembly, to teach 


but chiefly appropriated to the feeding of cattle. The| and instruct boys and girls in all the most use- 
most ‘remarkable mentioned in the Scriptures are the] ful arts and sciences that they in their youth- 
following: ful capacities may be capable to understand, 

1.. The Wilderness of Judea, which commences}. ~ ¢hoe learning to read and write true English, 


from Tekoah in the tribe of Judah, and extends 5 eek. -nsiate*aes ‘fal s ta 
through Arabia Petrwa to the Persian Gulf... Here| 4M, and other useiu! speeches and lan- 


* Horne, vol. iii. pt. 1. ch. ii. sec. 8, 
(To be continued.) 


—>_—— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


AAs wcarnly am tlw yews 2007 


Shur, which lay towards the north-eastern point of 
the Red Sea. Here Hagar wandered when driven 


Etham. (Compare Exod. xv. 22, with Numbers 
xxxili. 8.) 3. The Wilderness of Ziph, which was 


the pursuit of Saul: (1 Sam. xxiii, 14, 15.) 

Forests. Although modern travellers do not men- 
tion the existence of many woods or forests, or in- 
deed any considerable number of trees, yet it is cer- 
tain that, formerly, the Holy Land was well covered 


capable of teaching. 


1. The Forest of Cedars,on Mount Lebanon. These 
noble and beautiful trees have furnished the inspired 
writers with many exquisite similitudes. 


Ezekiel, it appears that these oaks were held in high! the other two hours at work at their severa 
¥ estimation. Speaking of the power and wealth of employments. 

* Buckingham, p. 108, 4to. ; : 4. phe seventh we the week the scho 
+ Josephus. Jewish Wars, lib. iy. “cap.. viii.|@"S May come to schoo oiffin the forenoon 





+ Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 422. 











John the Baptist abode until the day of his showing | Guages, and fair writing, arithmatick and 
unto Israel, (Luke i. 80;) and here he first taught} book-keeping; and the boys to be taught and 
his countrymen. (Matt. iii. 1.) 2. The Wilderness of| instructed in some mystery or trade, as mak- 
ing of mathematical instruments, joynery, 
from Abraham’s house by the jealousy of Sarah,| Urnery, the making of clocks and watches, 
(Gen. xvi. 7); and through it the Israelites marched| weaving, shoemaking, or any other trade or 
after they had miraculously crossed the Red Sea.| mystery that the school is capable of teaching; 
(Exod. xy. 22.) This was called the Wilderness of| and the girls to be taught and instructed in 
spinning of flax and wool, and knitting of 
contiguous to a town or village of the same name,| gloves and *stockings, sewing, and making of 
where David concealed himself for some time from] all sorts of needle work, and the making of 
straw work as hats and baskets, &c. or any 
other useful art or mystery that the school is 


«3. That the scholars be kept in the morn- 
with wood.. Of the forests the most considerable|ing two hours at reading, writing, book-keep- 
were, ing, &c. and other two hours at work in that 
art, mystery, or trade, that he or she most de- 
lighteth in, and then let them have two hours 

2. The Forést of Oaks, onthe mountains of Ba-|to dine and for recreation; and in, the after- 
shan. From an incidental.expression of the prophet} noon two hours’ reading and writing, &c. and 


as: 3. and, at a certain hour in the afternoon, let a 
|meeting be kept by the schoolmasters and 


a A CR 
send a perceptible stream through the centre of the} ancient Tyre, he says—* Of the oaks of Bashan) their scholars, where, after good instruction and 
they have made thine oars.” (Ezek. xxvii. 6.) admonition is given by the masters to their 


scholars, and thanks returned to the Lord for 
his mercies and blessings that are daily re- 
ceived from him, then let a strict examination 
be made by the masters of the conversation of 
the scholars in the week past, and let reproof, 
admonition, and correction be given to the of- 
fenders, according to the quantity and qualities 
of their faults. 


“5. Let the like meetings be kept by the 
schoolmistresses and the girls, apart from the 
boys. By strictly observing this good order, 
our children will be hindered of running into 


that excess of riot, and wickedness that youth 
is incident to, and they will be a comfort to 


their tender parents. 


“6. Let one thousand acres of land be 
given, and laid out in a good place, to every 
public school-that shall be set up, and the rent 
or income of it to go towards the defraying of 
the charge of the school. 


“7, And, to the end, that the children of 
poor people, and the children of Indians may 
have the like good learning with the children 
of rich people, let them be maintained free of 
charge to their parents, out of the profits of 
the school arising by the work of the scholars, 
by which the poor and the Indians as well as 
the rich, will have their children taught; and 
the remainder of the profits, if any be, to, be 
disposed of in the building of school-houses, 
and improvements on the thousand acres of 
land which belongs to the school.”’ 


—_— 


A Christian Maiden’s address to her apostate 
Lover. 


Ah! lost to faith, to peace, to heaven, 
Canst thou a recreant be 

To Him whose life for thine was given, 
Whose cross endured for thee ? 

Canst thou for earthly joys resign 
A love immortal, pure, divine, 

Yet link thy plighted faith to mine, 
And cleave unchanged to me? 


Thou canst not—and ’tis breathed in vain 
Thy sophistry of love ; 

Though not in pride or cold disdain, 
Thy falsehood I reprove. 

Inly ‘my heart may bleed ; but yet 

Mine is nd weak, no vain regret ; 

Thy wrongs to-me I might forget, 
But not to Him above. 


Cease, then, thy fond impassion’d vow, 
In happier hours so dear; 

No virgin pride restrains me now— 
I must not turn to hear. 

For still my erring heart might prove 

Too weak to spurn thy proffer’d love ; 

And tears, though feign’d and false, might move, 
And prayers, though insincere. 


But, no!—the tie so firmly bound 
Is torn asunder now ; 

How deep that sudden wrench may wound, 
It recks not to avow. 

Go thou to fortune and to fame— 

I sink to sorrow, suffering, shame ; 

Yet think, when glory gilds thy name, 
I would not be as thou. 


] 


Thou canst not light or wavering deem 
The bosom all thine own; 

Thou know’st, in joy’s enlivening beam, 
Or fortune’s adverse frown, 
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My pride, my bliss, had been to share, 

My hope to soothe thy hours of care ; 

With thee the marty?’s cross to bear, 
Or win'the martyr’s crown. 


*Tis o’er—but never from my. heart 
Shall time thine image blot ; 
The dreams of other days depart— 
Thou shalt not be fergot. 
And never in the suppliant sigh, 
Pour’d forth to Him who sways the sky, 
Shall mine own name be breathed on high, 
And thine remember’d not. 


Farewell! and, oh! may He, whose love 

Endures, though man rebel, 

In mercy yet thy guilt repreve, 

Thy darkening clouds dispel. 
Whiore'’er thy wandosing steps decline, 
My fondest prayer—not only mine, 

The aid of Israel’s God be thine— 

And, in his name, farewell ! 


— — 


THE WATCHMAN. NO. Ill. 


I am heartily glad to greet the Hermit, the 
single speech ‘Hermit of Coaquannock, once 
more in the columns of “ The Friend.” The 
guise which he assumes is such, that I searce- 
ly know whether to treat him as another or the 
same—expressing his real feelings of admira- 
tion towards his namesake, or as feigning the 
sentiments in order to conceal their identity. 
L consider his letter of to-day as a mere note 
of introduction. Notwithstanding his shyness, 
1 am much mistaken in my opinion, if he will 
not show himself to be a close observer of the 
ephemeral follies and inconsistencies with 
which social life is filled. The genuine Her- 
mit passes quietly and blamelessly through| 
life—he is invariably a predestinated bachelor, | 





and the favourite and confidant of a circle of| 
fine spirited boys and beautiful girls. There}; 
is not a happier state within the range of un- 
wedded felicity, than the serene decline of life! 
to such a man, surrounded by friends and the} 
children of the friends of his youth, and by the! 
grateful objects of his habitual benevolence. | 
His temper fits him for a monitor and a guide; 
there is no harshness in his reproof, no bitter- 
ness in his satire. Such at least is the idea 
entertained of him of Coaquannock, in whose 
favour I solicit the kind feelings of my youth- 
ful readers. 


} 


‘© To the Watchman. 


‘The love of distinction is so predominant 
a quality in the human mind, that there is lit- 
tle doubt but the Watchman will find his 
pages besieged by crowds of aspirants after 
literary fame. More especially, as their pro- 
ductions, if admitted, however ephemeral 
in their nature, like flies in amber, will be 


‘THE FRIEND. 


peaceful tenour of my life, free from the hurry| 
of business, has afforded me full leisure for 
observation. Havmg no part to act in the 
grand drama of life, | am a mere spectator of, 
passing events; and may be aptly compared to 
a fallen leaf, which by some eddy of the cur- 
rent has been thrown into a quiet nook, while 
the broad stream of human existence sweeps 


‘by. Cavillers may perhaps designate me as 


one, who 


Has naught to do but spy and tell 
His neighbour's faults and follies— 


and may exclaim, in the language of the poet 
—‘ What’s the world to you!” Most emphati- 
cally can I reply. with the same poet, ‘ much!” 
The common sympathies of our nature bind 
us to our fellow men; and he who searches 
the recesses of his own heart, and discovers 
the follies, the weaknesses, the propensities to 
evil, that are lurking there, must be presump- 
tuous indeed if he’s not taught humility with 
regard to himself, and charity towards the fail- 
ings of others. In this disposition of mind, it 


may be ‘pleasant through the loop-holes of 


retreat, to peep at’ the busy world: a world, 


\in whieh, although there is much to censure, 


there is also much to approve; in which the 
power of religion and virtue is rarely entirely 
lost, although as rarely is it felt in its full 
purity, unmingled with baser influences. It 
has been observed, that nothing is unmixed 
here below; and that as happiness and misery, 
prosperity and adversity, make up the lot of 
man, so wisdom and folly, seriousness and fri- 


ivolity, are often whimsically blended in the 
isame character. 


It is singular that qualities 


|so opposite can exist in the same individual, 


and we might naturally suppose that folly in 
jits weakness, would be easily subdued by its 
opposing principle; did not experience teach 

1s, that wisdom, calm and deliberate in its na- 
ene, is slow in forming its conclusions, while 
folly, ever prompt to act, too often leads the 
man into a thousand vagaries, ere reason 
comes to his aid. ‘Thus have I often seen 


| talents exerted, and good sense called into ac- 
tion, solely to defend its errors; and instead of 


curbing its idle wanderings, endeavour to 
reconcile them with the decisions of sober 
judgment. But | must make good my retreat 
ere I subject myself to the charge of folly, by 
losing my title to the only merit to which I can 
advance a claim, that of brevity; and subscribe 
myself the unworthy successor of that gifted 
mind which just beamed upon us for a 
moment and was gone.” 
The Hermit of Coaquannock. 
My new vocation I fear will be a thankless 


preserved and beautified by the brightness and} one; for where am I to begin with pointing 


imperishableness of the medium through which| 
they are beheld. These causes have led me 


tural fear of a crowd with all its rivalries and 
contentions, combated the natural ‘ longing} 
afler immortality,’ I should probably have re- 
mained like the pendulum, vacillating between! 


| 
two opposite inclinations, had not the oppor-| fixed before it becomes. known, and is one of only that Casar paid for all that 


tunity which the columns of the Watchman 
afforded for the outpouring of the various 
speculations upon life and manners in which | 


out inconsistency, and how.shall | be able to 


| persuade my readers that I strike at the folly 
to hesitate what course to pursue; as my na-| 


and not at the individual? 


To the anxious mother who solicits advice| him as sweet smells, he there sucked as good 
respecting a favourite son, I can administer] aire, and delighted m the beauty and order of 


little consolation. If the habit of temperance! 
has been acquired by secret indulgence, it is 





the most grovelling and incurable of vices. I 





breakfast, at a noted stage office. While! 


delight to indulge, finally determined me. The] waiting, in a remote corner of the room, for| 


had occasion to stop one morning, be fore! of a province, which the poor man had’ for 
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the person I wished to see, a young man of 
the most respectable parentage and appear- 
ance stepped in. “The barkeeper knew his 
errand; the morning dram of mint sling, the 
most deadly of poisons, was silently reached 
to him; and as he tossed it off, his eyé caught 
mine. He felt that he was a degraded man in 
my sight, and slunk out of the room abashed. 
I watched his career from that moment, for I 
saw that he was doomed to perish by bis own 
act. J saw him waxing gradually bolder at* 
his tavern haunts. I marked the brandied 
flush in his cheek; the staggering gait; the 
neglected dress; the unfrequented store. He 
sunk rapidly into the unabashed drunkard, and § 
he who had been a few months bofoare the J 
hope and admiration of his friends, lived to see 
himself the sport ef a crowd of idle boys and 
negroes; to wallow like a brute in the mud; 
and died of drunken mania, in a cell of the 
hospital. 


There is no modern or foreign innovation 
in the manners of this goodly city, that) look 
upon with such abhorrence as the »“* morn- 
ing toddy and the mid-day dram,” with 
which our merchants and traders are now ex- 
pected to regale their customers. The bar- 
rooms of some of our large hotels have become 
a principal source of profit to their proprie- 
tors. Such is the force of example and habit, 
that respectable, grave, and, as yet, sober citi- 
zens are not ashamed to be seen, in open day, 
regularly partaking of the enticing draught. 
In this, as in most other cases of immorality, it 
is to the influence of woman that we must 
chiefly trust to check the evils With what 
anxious forebodings must the earliest tokens of 
this debasing habit, fill the mind of the mother 
—the wife—the sister—the daughter! No 
other vice is so fruitful of misery, so taints and 
debases all around it, so mars the image of the 
Divinity in man; is so abhorrent to virtue, and” 
so loathsome. ‘Taste not; touch not; handle 
not;’’ should be graven upon the palms of the 
hands, and in the hearts, of all who feel or 
fear the danger of the temptation. 





He that is the greatest possessor in the 
world, enjoys its best and most noble parts, 
and those which are of most excellent perfee- 
tion, but in common with the inferior persons, 
and the most despicable of his kingdom. Can 
the greatest prince enclose the sun, and set 
one little star in his cabinet for his own use 7% 
or secure to himself the gentle and benigne in- 
fluence of any one constellation? Are not 
his subjects’ fields bedewed with the same 
showers that water his gardens of pleasure ? 
The® poorest artisan of Rome walking in 
Cesar’s gardens, had the same pleasures 
which they ministered to their lord: the birds 
made him as good musick, the flowers gave 


the place, for the same reason, and upon the 
'same perception, as the-prince himself; save 
ple -asure 
vast sums of money, the blood and treas ure 


nothing. 
Jeremy Taylor. 









From the Monthly Lectures. 
ON MIRACLES. 

The stibject assigned to me in this import- 
ant and interesting course of lectures, is, 
* The evidence for divine revelation derived 
from Miracles ”’ 

This subject is at once extensive and pro- 
found ; it embrates a large proportion of the 
sacred Scriptures, and penetrates into the se- | 
crets of divine operation, and the deeps of di-| 
vine power. 

{It will not. be expected that I should discuss 
it, in all the length theré@of, and all the breadth 
thereof. It will be sufficient for the purpose | 
of our present discourse, if 1 confine myself to| 
the alleged miracles of Jesus Christ. 

A few specimens of his energy at a certain| 
Jewish festival, not one of which is recorded, 
produced in the mind of this Hebrew ruler, a| 
deep conviction of his authority as a teacher | 
come from God. 






































































And I doubt not, that a/ 


of which a narrative is contained in the New 
Testament, will produce in our minds the in- 
vincible persuasion, that in the great matters 
of our religion, we have not followed cunning- 
E) ly devised fables, but divine and imperishable 
) verities, against which the gates of hell shall 
f not’prevail. ‘ Rabbi, we know that*thou art 
© a teacher come from God, for no man can do 
© these miracles which thou doest except God 
be with him.” 

{ propose, in the first place, to give some 

account of the nature of a Miracle ;—then to 
state the peculiar and distinctive features of 
the miracles of Jesus Christ;—in the next 
| place, to illustrate the proof which they supply 
© of a divine mission ;—then toexamine the ob- 
: jections which may be urged against it ;—and, 
finally, to exhibit the conclusion which may be 
© fairly deduced from the whole. 
I shall endeavour to represent the argument 
Pconcisely and luminously, without noticing va- 
rious minute points which might be properly 
introduced on a topic that will admit of almost 
= indefinite amplification. 

It will not be necessary to analyze the dif- 
ferent definitions of a miracle, which have 
*been given by wise and learned men, so as to} 
justify or refute their respective phraseologies. 

ishall merély state that which commends it- 

self to my own mind, and which it, will be my| 
aim in this discourse to illustrate and support. 
A Miracle is a deviation from the laws of 
Simature, or the common course of things, ef- 
Sefected by divine power. 

This definition assumes, that there is an es- 
tablished and invariable order in all the agen- 
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| cies ‘of nature ; that they work in exquisite re-| 
Vigularity, with uniform and perfect precision. 
Similar causes will always produce similar ef- 
fects ; or, to state the doctrine in the lan- 
| guage of philosophy, the antecedents being the | 
same, the consequences will invariably be the 
Hsame. ‘The application of fire to combustible | 
materials will ignite them; the application| 
f water in sufficient quantity will extinguish| 
flame ; watér will in no case induce ignition) 
jn wood, or. any similar substance ;* fire will 








~ * Acchemical process, which I need not describe, 
| s renders necessary this qualification, of what might 
~ gtherwise be deemed a universal principle. 


never diffuse moisture or create cold. 









| will burn, upon the waves of the sea the hu- 
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In like 
manner there is, throughout all nature, aeuni- 
form system of operation ; all the elements re- 
ciprocally act upon one another with invaria- 
ble and undeviating certainty. “The animate 
and inanimate creation, the intellectual and 
corporeal worlds, are aliké subject to an ef- 
ficient and inevitable causation, which phi- 
los6phy denominates “ the law of nature,” but 
which is called in Scripture “ the ordinance | 
of heaven.”’ ‘This law is universal, this ordi- 
nance is without exceptions ; the orbs which 
roll throughout unmeasured space, and the 
atom which seems to wanton in the breeze, 
are alike subject to its exact and invincible 
control. 

With the nature of the relation of cause 
and effect, (a matter of great*importance in 
this inquiry.) we are unacquainted. ‘This 
deep and subtle “subject no “philosophy has 
been able fully to explore ; it remains a secret 


conceal a thing. Why, or how, or by what 
efficiency, the rose emits its fragrance, the 
musical instrument sends. forth its melody of 
sound, the load-stone attracts the iron, food 
and medicine act upon the fluids or the solids 
of the body, we’know not; but that the same 
causes, throughout all nature, will produce 
the same effects, we know with absolute and 
infallible certainty. Upon this principle we 
proceed in all the ordinary actions and en- 
gagements of life,.and we are never disap- 
pointed. The philosopher finds it to be 
equally fixed and certain in all his scientific 
experiments. ‘The knowledge and belief of 
this certainty is supposed to be one of the ori- 
ginal principles of our being, and we feel in 
it all the force, clearness, and confidenee of 
intuition. 

It is, moreover, of the utmost consequence 
to the welfare and happiness of man, that this 
order should subsist, and that it should be dis- 
tinctly and fully known. Did it not subsist, 
the world would be a chaos, and the universe} 
a vast confusion. Did we not know it, we 
could make no provision for our future wants ; 
we could calculate witlr no certainty upon the 
operation and efficiency of the same causes | 
hereaftér ; and in eur ignorance, whether the 
same results*would or would not follow, we 
might remain irresolute and trembling amid 


| probation. 





elements which were waiting to obey us, the | 
victims of imaginary disorder amid all the har-| 
monies of divine workmanship.* 

It is equally certain, that no human power 
can disturb this order, or interfere with this 
arrangement. In every case it*has the force 
of irresistible and inevitable necessity. Fire 


man body will sink, a corpse in the grave will 
undergo decomposition ; no mortal power, 
without the application of other physical 
causes counteracting ‘these tendencies of na- 
ture, can overcome them. In like manner, 
water will not become wine; a few lwvaves 
and fishes will not magnify and multiply, as 





they are broken in pieces, and passed through 
twice four thousand hands, so as to furnish an 


* See Dr. Brown, on the Relation of Cause and 
Effect. 


ample meal for every one that touches them ; 
nor the blindsee, nor thelame leap, nor the dead 
be raised up at any human dictation. You 
or I might command these things in the pre- 
sence of spectators, but it would be only to 
expose ourselves to mockery and derision. If 
the ordinary processes of nature are ever pal- 
pably and incontestibly inverted or disarrang- 
ed, it must be by power and dictation, incom- 
parably transcending that which mere man 
has ever possessed, or could ever exercise. 
On the ground of this invariableness of 
cause and effect, the possibility of such in- 
fraction of the laws of nature, as miracles, sup- 
pose, has been questioned ; and because hu- 
man power cannot effect such changes and 
inversion, it has been doubted if there be any 
power that can. But surely this doubt “is 
most unreasonable ; that Being, who constitu- 
ted the course of nature as it is, can unques- 
tionably alter or modify it at his pleasure. 


fair and candid examination of those miraclesy| of the Almighty ;,and it isthe glory of God to}'Lhe power which is required to perform any 


alleged miracle, is not so great as ‘the power 
required to create, and which is- continually 
exerted to sustain the unbroken harmony of 
nature as it now exists. ‘he Supreme Pow- 
er, the First and Last and Mightiest Energy, 
is not. extinct. The possibility of miracles, 
therefore, must be admitted,.or we are thré6wn 
back into all the darkness ahd»horrors of a 
naked and appalling atheism. 

The inquiry as to the probability of miracu- 
lous interposition, is one of mere. propriety 
and decorum. It is admitted, that to suspend 
his ordinary and universal laws, often, and on 
slight occasions, would be incompatible with 
the wisdom and majesty of God. If there be 
any averred miracles of this description, let 
them be €xamined with jealousy and. rigour ; 
and if they will not endure the severest scru- 
tiny, let them be consigned to unbelief and re- 
Brand them, if you please, as im- 
postures ; [ consent that you cast upon them 
all the torrent of your scorn, and spend upon 
them all the fierceness of your indignation. 

sut if it can be shown that the Supreme 
Power has, at any time, been forgotton or de- 
nied by men, that the elements have usurped 
in the buman mind the place of the throne-of 
God, that the creattire has been worshipped 


jand served instead of the Creator, then it be- 
'comes probable, that in some marked and de- 


cisive manner, he would interfere, to remind 
them of his own being, and to vindicate his 
own perfections. Now no man can deny that 
the miracles recorded in Scripture, were per- 
formed (if performed) under such circumstan- 
ces, and for such an end. If it can be shown, 
further, that some special and pre-eminent ob- 


|ject of divine benignity is to be accomplished, 


by which the happiness of man and the glory 
of the moral government of God will be sig- 
nally advanced ; the miraculous interposition 
then becomes probable ina very high degree. 
This can easily be shown: and no one who 
has attended to the testimony of the gospel, 
can doubt or deny the advantage and blessed- 
ness of it as a revelation to man, admitting it 
to be true, or that it secures glory to God in 
the highest. 

If, however, the probability of miraculous 
interposition be heightened to any degree, by 
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He was: there- 
fore competent to decide; and his jadgment as 
to the truth and character of the miracles is 
unimpeachable. 


the grandeur of the purpose which it is design-| and unfigurative statement. 
ed to achieve, yet are we justified in receiving 
the real and positive evidencé for miracles 
a with all caution and deliberation. Christiani 
9 ty requires this of us. It demands not assent 
and acceptance, without previous examination; many. and various attempts to impose upon 
it speaks as to wise and inquiring men ; judge 


F i mankind. .Preten¢es have been made to mi-| 
4 ye of its nature, and claims, and attestations. | paeylous powers, where a close scrutiny would 


We may proceed to the investigation of the} have discovered nothing but fraud and false-| 
evidence for miracles, as we should if the} hood; imposture and delusion. Sut that 
question were concerning the proof of any ex- 
traordinary phenomenon in philosophy. It) plore, his hand might often have detected, The| 
must be met, not with a positive denial, nor} two senses of touch and vision are seldom im- 
with a refusal to examine, but with a cautious| posed upon at the same time. Hence the 
slowness of assent. And however strong our| expression of the annstle John, “ that which} 
feeling of doubt may be, if, after full examina-| we have seen with our eyes, which we haye| 
tion, we find the evidence to be such, that we} looked upon, and our hands have handled of 
could no longer hesitate in admitting it, if it! the Word of Life,’ to denote the impossibility) 
had related to any other species of extraordi-| of their being deceived. And, as many a pagan 
nary event, the result of any combination of prodigy might be explained by the mere light| 
physical circumstances, however rare and un-| of scienceyso many a papal ‘wonder might have| 
common, then are we not justified in rejecting | been exploded, and the effrontery of its authors| 
it, simply because it is alleged.to be a direct| exposed, if their fingers had been permitted to| 
manifestation of the Supreme Power. If the|do their part in connection with their eyes.| 
evidence be clear and satisfactory, after all the|'The prophetic Scriptures had foretold their| 
caution, and vigilancé, and penetration which} character, and “branded them with appropriate} 
we can command, then our doubts must van-| signatures of infamy and execration—* Signs 
ish and conviction take place. I can confi-}and lying wonders, all deteivableness of un- 
dently recommend this course of calm inquiry | righteousness.” 
and deliberate investigation ; it will lead toa 
vivid and powerful perception of the sufficien- 
cy of the evidence, it will terminate in the 
* clear and cloudless sunshine of triumphant} 
faith, [can say, in the touching and_.impas- large and extensive inquiry is now béfore-us.| 
sioned language of the apostle Paul, to those | The question simply is, in what manner may| 
who candidly hesitate, Be ye as 1 am, for I) r : 
once was as ye now are. 


It is freely admitted that there have been 
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It may not be easy perhaps to assign the 
criteria by which the truth of a miracle is ‘1n| 
every instance to be tried; they may Vary in 
some degree with circumstances: but this 
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the miracles of Christ be distinguished from | 
the fables of paganism, the impostures of| 
Let us review the steps we have taken, and|jesuits and monks, and the exploits of Prince) 
ascertain the progress we have made. There) Hohenloe and his coadjutors, so that the for- 
is an established and invariable order in all the} mer may be as confidently considered true, 
agencies of nature. Of this, though we com-| the latter must be pronounced false? 
prehend not perfectly the relation of cause and| In answer to this question, I observe ‘in the| 
effect, we have undoubted proof and intuitive) first place, there was no worldly or selfish end 
conviction. ‘This order no-human power Can| to be accomplished by the miracles of Jesus| 
in any case disturb, But its inversion, in any| Christ. It is not even pretended that he ‘ever| 
and every form, is possible to God; There is} sought to aggrandize himself, or any party 
no probability against such change and sus-| with which he stood connected. No remune-| 
pension of his own laws, if an adequate pur-| ration of any kind was either asked or offered; | 


pose is to be accomplished; but, on the con-| there was a certain dignity in his person am 
trary, a high probability in its favour. Yet s 
) evidence of any such alleged | interposition 
' should be examined with the greatest care and 
caution. 
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actions which prevented the possibility of sucli! 
a profane proposal: our minds revolt at the| 
very thought... In every exertion of his power, | 
we behold free and glorious merey. ‘There is} 
an ineffable benevolence and gracé in all his} 
works of wonder, which it seems impossible | 
not to admire, and which, by a kind of mira- | 
cle in inspiration, his biographers have sunply | 
narrated and not extolled. | 

He was born free from the wealth and) 
grandeur of this world; he lived separate and| 
apart from the one and the other. “ The| 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay his head.’ He died in poverty and desti- 
tution. His relatives and his apostles derived 
no temporal advantage from their connection 
with him. ‘There was either no object to 
be accomplished by his miraculous energy, or 
one pure of the breath of this world’s contami- 
nation. 


II. We are now prepared to State, in the 
>» second place, the peculiar and distinctive fea- 
tures of the miracles of Jesus Christ. 


Stem 


The expression of the text is singular and 
emphatical, “ No man can do these miracles 
which thou doest, except God be with him.” 
[t implies that to the mind of Nicodemus, they 
were unquestionable and conclusive proofs of| 
his divine mission. And it should be remem- 
bered, that he was a man of rank and educa- 
tion. The narrative shows that he was slow 
of belicf; im his colloquy with Christ, he 
appears not to be an enthusiast, captivated by 
| novelties, and of an ardent imagination; but a 
man of inquisitive, and, I had almost said, philo- 
sophical mind. "He requires that the doctrines 
proposed to him should be fully explained; no- 
thing will satisfy him but clear, and rational, 
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which the eye of the spectator could not ex-}. 


|them in confirmation of their doctrines. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
HICKSITE EPISTLE. 


‘* An Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends held in Philadelphia, by adjournmerts 
from the 13th of the Fourth month to the 18th 
of the same, inclusive, 1829, to the members 
of the religious Society of Friends.on the con- 
tinent of America and elsewhere. Philadel- 
phia. C. Alexander, Printer.”’ 


A pamphlet of eleven pages, bearing this 
imposing title, has recently been put into our 
hands. It is a very common place document, 
inferior in point of literary merit to any that 
have preceded lt, woul about on a par with 
most of them as respects the truth and can- 
dour of its statements. It is scarcely worthy 
of serious comment; and were it not for the 
misrepresentations which it contains, we should 
have suffered it to descend into merited obli- 
vion. In describing the marks by which “the 
Society of Friends, as a body of Christians, 
haye been distinguished,” the epistle says, 
“ They have ever held the Scriptures of truth 
in high estimation, enjoined the frequent peru- 
sal of them in their families, and appealed to 
And 
we are fully convinced, that it is only as we 
adhere to these principles, and illustrate them 
in our hives and conduct, that we can assert a 
just claim either to the name or character of 
the Society of Iriends.”’—p. 4. 

If the “ claim to the name and character of 
the Society of Friends,”’ set-up by the separa- 
tists, be tried by this rule, we shall have no dif- 


ficulty’in determining that it is not “ just.” 
Next to the authorized and official doctrinal 
writings of a religious society, the most fair 
and certain method of ascertaining the real 
nature of their principles, is from the preach- 
ing of their approved and accredited ministers, 
men or women, whom the united voice of the 
Society has elevated to the responsible station 
of ptiblic preachers of the faith of their churchy 
Elias Hicks not only exercises the functions of 
this office. among the separatists, but 1s, in 
truth, the very founder of the sect, and from 
whom they derive the name of Hicksites. Imad- 
dition to these facts, he attended the Hicksite 
meeting of the fourth month, 1828, preached 
his peculiar notions among them, and, in re- 


jturn, received a minute officially declaring 


their satisfaction with his company and ser- 
vices. The identity of his doctrines with those 
of the new sect is, therefore, conclusively de- 
monstrated. From the printed sermons of 
Elias Hicks, acknowledged by him to be cor- 
rect, and preached while out from home with 
credentials expressive of the unity and concur- 
rence of his adherents, we shall quote a few 
passages, showing that “they do not hold the 
Scriptures of truth in high estimation,”’ but, 
on the contrary, represent them as being so 
questionable in their details, and so dangerous, 
and even pernicious in their tendency, as not 
only to make them unfit to be “* frequently pe- 
rused in families,’’ but also to render an ap- 
peal to them “in confirmation of their doc- 
trines,” totally useless. If we succeed in esta- 
blishing these points, and we are confident 
that we shall do so in the estimation of all un- 
prejudiced persons, it will follow, that the new 
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Sect have no “ just claim either to the name or 
character of the Society of Friends.”’ 

In a.serm6n published at W ilmington, Dela- 
ware, Elias Hicks says, “ The Scriptures can- 
not be evidence for themselves no. more than 
men. The whole truth of them depends upon 
the Spirit of truth that inspired the men who 
were under its influence when they wrote 
them. And here we see the way that these 
Scriptures do so much mischief in the world. 
It all rises from men tryifg to interpret them, 
for they all interpret them wrong when they 
undertake to do it in their own way. The in- 


spired part is beyond the power of all mortals 
to interpret, WE lust ewime tv thio for 


that is the only thing that can interpret them 
for us.’’—Quaker, vol. iv. p. 47, 48, 

In his discourse at Stanton, he declares, 
“ And hence it is of great importance: to us 
who read the Scriptures, that we understand 
them rightly, or otherwise they will do us 
abundantly more harm than good. ‘There is 
great danger of being wrongly directed by 
them, and it is fatal oftentimes. "Ibid. page 
76. 

“ And it would seem manifest to every mind, 
that, if we would believe’as we ought, the 
knowledge of that book, called the Scriptures, 
cannot be any thing necessary.’ Sermon at 
Little Creek.—Jbid. p. 116. 

“ And need we go to the Bible to learn those 
lessons | have mentioned? No, my friends.” 
© All these necessary truths we find in all na- 
tions wheére® the Bible has never been seen.” 
Darby Sermon.. Ibid. p. 132. 

“You know there are-a great many other 
things held up by the professors of religion, 
which are entirely non-essential in relation to 
our salvation, and those are all stumbling- 
blocks. And perbaps there is not a greater 
one than the Scriptures, called the Bible, or 
the Old and New Testaments bound up ina 
book. * These Scriptures are nothing but 
writings, and therefore they are nothing. but 
the effect of a.cause+--they are not the cause 
which can save men, but they are the mere 
effect of that cause, pomting us to that cause. 
They were written by inspired men a great 
while ago, and they are nothing but a history.” 
Ibid.—p. 138. 

Trenton Sermon. ‘It is of great import- 
ance that we sadenilai the Scriptures nght- 
ly; for, if we do not, they will do us a world 
of harm. For THEY ARE THE GREATEST EN- 
GINE TO DO US HURT OF ANY IN THE WORLD, 
though children of men place so much confi- 
dence and faith in them.” p. 220, 221. 










Spiwit, 


« And are we not thus shown, that all the}|* 
reading of the Scriptures, the prophets and the | 
law, kept them in darkness, and divided the 


Israelites as it now divides the Christians ? 
p- 


938. 


A periodical publication called the Berean, 
conducted*for several years by the Hicksites, 
has been so fully and repeatedly acknowledged ‘‘ name oni character,” 
by them, ‘as almost to claim the duaniainat of | by their own acts and confessions, of injustice 
Abraham’ Lower, in: | and effrontery highly disgraceful to any people. 


an official paper. 
monthly meeting held at Green-street, de-| 
clared it to be *‘one of the best works of| 


the» present, day,’ and 
standard work. for ages to come. 


on good grounds believed to be principally 
conducted by Dr. William Gibbons and Ben- 
jamin Ferris of Wilmington. 
clerk to the first genera! meeting of the Hicks- 
ites, and the latter is now clerk to their yearly 


speaking the genuine sentiments of the initi- 
ated among the separatists. 


that * it would be a 


It was 
generally subscribed for by the new sect. and] P@?Y and friendship; but despise not others. 





THE FRIEND. 


A SERIOUS EXPOSTULATION 


With the followers of Elias Hicks, called by themselves 
tolerants, particularly addressed to those who livewith- 
in the limits of Springborough monthly meeting, and 
to all others of them, wherever located, inviting them, 
for the sake of the salvation of their souls, and their 
eternal peace, timely, soberly, and without prejudice, 
and earnestly too, to consider the principles and 
practices they are advocating, and whether they are 
not thereby rejecting the only means of salvation pro- 
vided by a merciful Creator for the redemption of his 
fallen creature, man. , 


You, to whom this expostulation is address- 
ed, or some of you at least, may perhaps be 
ready to say, “* we do not want the author's as- 
sistance to help us to judge in these matters—— 
we are satisfied with our own judgment.” 
i do not pretend to assist; 1 only entreat you 
to hear what I have to say, patiently ; especi- 
ally as you know that I have no other way left 
me now, to ease a burthened mind, that tra- 
vails often on your behalf, and for your escape 
from every wrong and polluted thing. Could 
I have felt peace by omitting this, I had not 
craved even your hearing of it; but time is 
rapidly passing over our heads, and it appears 
to me, that if I do not use the present op- 
portunity, it is probable | may not have an- 
other, as my restoration again to health is very 
doubtful with me. 

When my mind is covered with a sense of 
the motives which constrain me thus to address 
you, I feel_as. though you could not forbear 
calmly to hear me. However I differ from 
you in respect to many points of the doctrines 
and discipline of the ‘church of Christ, yet | 
feel you, as’well as myself, objects of the uni- 
versal love of an Almighty Parent, equally 
precious in his divine sight. Under these 
serious considerations, and in a measure of 
that love which is universal,and which desires 
the salvation of all mankind, I address you. 
No sinister—no interested views prompt me to 
this course. I seek not any thing of yours, but 
your eternal well-being herein, and my own 
soul’s peace. 

That man hascertainly fallen from that state 
of pristine purity in which he was created, is 
evident to my mind, from the single consider- 
ation, that as God is supremely good, so no 
creature that he formed could be otherwise 
than good, since supreme goodness created 
it ; and this idea is corroborated by the lan- 
guage of the inspired Moses : “And God saw 
every thing that he made, and, behold, it was 
very good,’ Gen. i. 31. and that this fallen 
state has arisen from man’s 
the commands of his Creator. 
created an intelligent being, so was he also 
created a free agent. The image of divine 
purity was stamped upon our first parents 
and the power of accepting and choosing what 
was good, and of refusing and rejecting tha! 
which was evil, were the necessary appendages 
of free agency. By the transgression of our 

first parents their progeny have sustained loss 
A proneness to sin, and an aversion to submit 
to the denial of selfish and animal gratification. 
are among the wounds Adam gave us in his 
fall; and this view of the subject is by no 
means connected with the false notion of ori- 
ginal sin being imputed to imfants, until they 
commit sin. Being by nature, therefore, dis- 
posed to disobey the divine commands, “we 


The former was 


meeting, and signs the epistle under review. 
Its pages may therefore justly be considered as 


In the second volume, page 211 of this work, 
we find the following : “ Neither are the Scrip- 
tures a divine revelation to us, but a history 
only of what was revealed to others.’’ ‘> In 
vain does any man quote the Scriptures as au- 


thority for his opinions ; for if they have not 
been immediately revealed to nis Own aniad Dy 


the Holy Spirit, they deserve no better name, 
as it respects him, than speculations.”’ Again, 

“ The author [a Friend] refers to the Scrip- 
tures, as to a divine revelation. There cannot, 

perhaps, be a greater abuse of terms.than this ; 
NEVER was counsel more darkened by words 
without knowledge.”—Jb. p. 212. 

Such are the sentiments of the leading mem- 
bers of the Society of Hicksites respecting the 
holy Scriptures; and we fearlessly appeal to 
every man who is blessed witha moderate por- 
tion of common sense, and whose judgment is 
unprejudiced by party spirit, to say whether 
these extracts do not prove, in the most con- 
clusive manner, that the Hicksites po nor 
“hold the Scriptures of truth in high estima- 
tion,’ but shamefully abuse and belie them ; 
denying them to be a divine revelation, calling 
them nothing but a history-—a mere history. of 
what was revealed to others, a thing not ne- 
cessary—that there is great danger of being 
wrongly directed by them, and that it is fatal 
oftentimes—that there is not a greater stum- 
bling block than the Bible---that the reading of 
the Scriptures kept the Israelites in darkness 
and divided them, as.it now divides Christians 
---that there cannot be a greater abuse of terms 
than to refer to them as to a divine revelation 
---that counsel was never more darkened by 
words without knowledge than in this way--- 
and that it is in vain to quote them as autho- 
rity for opinions ;---in a word, that they are the 
greatest engine to do us-hurt.of any in the 
world. 

Now, to apply the text: if the Society of 
Friends “ have ever held the Scriptures in high 
estimation, enjoined the»frequent perusal of 
them in their families, and appealed to them in 
confirmation of their doctrines,’ and if * it is 
only as we adhere to these principles and illus- 
trate them in our lives and conduct that we can 
assert-a just claim either to the name or cha- 
racter of the Society of Friends,” all which the 

Hicksites have officially declared and published 
to the world in the epistle under review, it fol- 
lows incontrovertibly, that they have no “ just 
claim — r to the name or character of the 
Seciety of Friends ;” and in assuming this 
they stand convicted, 


As man was 
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Prefer the agéd, the virtuous, and the know- 
ing: and choose those that excel for your com- 
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ca nn een nn SmI enn nnE neem neces Ue 
all have sinned, andcome short of the glory of] acceptance, is clear from the declarations of ver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; eve- 
God;”’ Rom. iii. 23. and thereby become jour blessed Lord himself: “ Jesus,saith unto| ry man’s work shall be made manifest; for the 
obnoxious to the just judgments of an offend-| him, [am the way, and the truth, and the life:| day shall declare it, because it shall be reveal- 
ed Creator for our unrighteousness. But our|no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.”’|ed by fire, and the fire shall try every man’s 
gracious Creator, who is merciful and “long-| John xiv. 6. “Verily, verily, I say unto you,| work of what sort itis. If any man’s work 
suffering, as well as just, hath pitied the lost}he that entereth not by the door into the} abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
and undone condition of his creature, and pro-|sheepfold, but climbeth up ‘some other way,|receive a reward. If any man’s work be 
vided a way for his escape from the penalty |the same is a thief and a robber. But he that| burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall 
justly due to his transgressions; a means where-|entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the} be saved; yet so as by fire.’’"—1 Cor. ii. 11 to 
by mankind are put into a capacity for salvation|sheep. To him the,porter openetl; and the/15. From the statement of the apostle, it 
upon sincere repentance, and by due obedience |sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his own| also appears, that though we may be profess- 
with perfect faith, walking according to the|sheep by name, and leadeth them out.|ing to build upon this sure foundation, we 
dictates of that means, the power of, proneness | And when he putteth forth his own sheep, he| may build in a manner comparable to climb- 
to, and habits of sin may be finally destroyed |goeth before them, and the sheep follow him:| ing into the sheepfold some other way than by 
in us, and mankind become holy, pure, and ac-|for they know his voice. And a stranger will| the door; and if we should be so unhappily 
ceptable in the Divine sight. That means is|they not follow, but will flee from him; for} mistaken as to build with a notional and spe- 
the offer of salvation through Jesus of Naza-|they know not the voice of strangers.” “ Then} culatire belief comparable to the wood, the 
reth, the Son and sent of God, the Eternal {said Jesus unto them again, verily, verily, 1| hay, the stubble, we shall, agreeable to his de- 
Word; who is one with the Father, and who is|say unto you, I am the door of the sheep; and| claration, suffer loss; for such will not abide 
both perfect man and eternal God. 1 John iv. 9. jall that ever came before me are thieves and/the fire of the Lord's displeasure, in the day 
John i. 1. and x. 30. And that this means is|robbers; but the sheep did not hear them. I when our works shall be manifest of what sort 
as universal asthe seed of sin ; for, according |am the door; by me if any man enter in, he} they are; and since it is possible that man, even 
to the declaration of the’ apostle, « as by|shall.be saved, and shall go in and out, and| after suffering this loss, may be saved, patient- 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all| find pasture. The thief cometh not, but for to| tly submit to investigate this all important mat- 
men to condemnation ; even so, by the righteous- | steal, and to kill, and to destroy; lam come/ter. The apostle Peter, who knew what it 
ness of one, the free gift came upon all men|that they might have life, and that they might] was to obtain saving grace, and to be purified 
unto justification of life.’’ Rom. v. 18. have it more abundantly. Iam the good shep-|thereby so as to become acceptable in the 

Man being only a created being, and having, | herd; the shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’’ | sight of his divine Master, under a sense of the 
by wilful disobedience to the commands of his|John x. 1 to 5, and 7 to 11. greatness of the favour, says, “And if the 
Creator, become an object of eternal ven-| Seeing then. that Jesus Christ, our blessed] righteous séarcely be saved, where shall the 
geance, had no claim on him for a means of|Lord and Saviour, hath positively declared,|¥Ugodly and the sinner appear’” 1 Peter 
retribution. Yet, since in mercy ,the “ free} that he is the only way, the truth, and the life;}!¥- 15- 
gift’’ was offered to his acceptance, whereby |and that ‘no man,’ mark,I entreat you,no man| As’! feel earnestly engaged in a measure of 



































he might escape that vengeance, so it became} cometh to the Father but by him; and further, 
man’s duty, humbly and gratefully to receive|that he, who entereth not into the sheepfold 
the offer, and improve it to his advantage. He|by the door, but attempteth to climb up some 
has not the shadow of a right to suppose that| other way, that the same is a thief and a rob- 
some other mode might have been given, less|ber; and that this door, he also declares him- 
restrictive and probationary; and if any dare} self to be, by whom, if any man enter in, he 







thus suppose, they are presumptuous and re- 
fractory. 

These positions, I hope, will be readily ad- 
mitted by you, because they are consistent, both 
with the knowledge of our own hearts, and 
with Holy Scripture, in which it is declared, 
that ** the heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked : who can know it?” Jer. 
xvi. 9. And the apostle Paul, viewing our 
depraved condition by nature, says: “ There 
is none righteous, no, not one: there is none that 
understandeth, there is none that seeketh after 
God. They are all gone out of the way, they 
are together become unprofitable; there is 
none that doeih good, no, not one. Their 
throat is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues 
they have used deceit : the poison of asps is 
under their lips: whose mouth is full of cursing 
and bitterness: their feet are swift to shed 
blood: destruction and misery are in their 
ways: and the way of peace have they not 
known: there is no fear of God before their 
eyes.”” Rom. iii. 10 to 18. And the same 


apostle, being very sensible of the necessity of 


some redeemer and deliverer, exclaimed, ** O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Rom. vii. 24. 
It is hence certain, that man can no more be 
restored to favour and acceptance with his.Ma- 
ker, but by accepting and putting in execution 
the plan of redemption, as described and point- 
ed out in the New Testament. And that there 
isno other plan or way by which we can find 






















pasture. 


For from these declarations there are 


and the robber? A mistake in this respect 


jeopardizes the salvation of our immortal 


souls. Be invited, then, I entreat you, in 
love to your souls, timely, soberly, without 
prejudice, and earnestly too, to a careful in- 
vestigation of the principles you are advocating 
and those recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 
Unless you are building upon that foundation 
which is laid, the foundation of the prophets, 
apostles, and primitive believers, your work 
cannot abide the day that shall declare it; 
“Tor other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now if 


any man build upon this foundation gold, sil- 


pure love, to invite you to this investigation, 
that you may not, while thinking you are safe, 
miss of salvation; so | entreat you timely to 
make this investigation. We are, none of us 
sure that the light of another day, will find us 
favoured with health and life; the midnight cry 


shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find | may suddenly sound in our ears, “—Behold 
Are we not all then deeply interest-| the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
ed in knowing whether we are sincerely, j 
faithfully, perseveringly, and humbly endeavour-| and sleeping the sleep of death unto the right- 
ing to enter by this door? to come to the F'a-| cous life, no oil will be in your vessels, you 
ther by him, by whom alone we can come to} Will be unprepared to meet him; awful consi- 
him? that we may be saved, may go in and out, | deration!—Where will the sinner and ungodly 
and find that pasture in which alone the soul 
can obtain saving food?—-And when we consi- 
der that the sheep of his fold know his voice; 
and a stranger they will not follow, “because 
they know not the voice of strangers; this subject 
becomes more deeply interesting to us, | con- 
ceive. 
strangers; the thieves, and the robbers; and is 
it not of the greatest moment to us to be fa- 
voured with that knowledge which alone can 
enable us to distinguish the voice of the true 
Shepherd from that of the stranger, the thief, 


him.” Oh! then, if you have been slumbering 


appear, when the righteous are scarcely saved? 
And, oh! I entreat you, to let your investiga- 
tion be made soberly and without prejudice. 
Soberly, because an intemperate zeal is some- 
thing like a phrensy of the mind, that darkens 
the understanding, and distorts the appearance 
of things; rendering us thereby incapable of 
receiving instruction from our blessed Lord, 
from*whom alone, by waiting in humility and 
self-abasedness, and in the silence of all that 
is fleshly, can we obtain certain knowledge of 
the right way to accomplish the great work 
of regeneration.—And endeavour to make 
your investigation without prejudice. Preju- 
dice is a bias of the judgment in favour of 
an opinion that is either right or wrong. Is it 
not then highly important that you, that all 
mankind should therefore endeavour, at all 
times, to stand open to the convictions of truth? 
For we are disposed in some degree to be the 
creatures of prejudice. We may indulge in 
a certain train of erroneous reflections on a 
subject, and reason so plausibly thereupon to 
our own minds, as to become prejudiced in 
frase thereof; and from esteem for those who 
| perhaps have been worthy of it, we may have 
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prejudices infused into our minds almost in-| contain with the declarations of the Holy Scrip- 
sensibly, but nevertheless much to our disad-| tures and with some extracts from George Fox's 


vantage; especially if such prejudices»are at 
variance with the gospel, Bear patiently with 
me, lentreat you. Let me againremind you 
of the motives — have constrained me thus} 
to address you. 
mentioned, have felt peace of mind in omitting 
thus to expostulate with you, I had not ¢ raved! 
your hearingrof it: therefore, bear patiently 
with me, I again entreat you, while I endea- 





vour.to ease a mind that feels an earnest con-| the truth; and if they are wrong 


cern im your eternal well-being. 


turb your minds. 


Journal, and Robert Barclay’s Apology: ‘books 
to which you can ‘all have aecess, and ‘there- 
fore can examine for yourselves at your leisure. 


Bear with me in this part of my concern pa- 


Could I, as I have ‘before| tiently, suffer no unpleasant feeling towards 


me, of the views I take of these things, to dis- 
Why should you ? ’ If Elias 
Hicks and the writers in the Berean are not 
wrong; whatever | may write will not injure 
g, those who ap- 


probate their sentiments, had need consider the 


Itis needful also for you, and for all man-| serious consequences that must follow an ap- 


kind, to be earnest in this momentous work, 

If an earnest concern is not ours, if we are 
easy and unconcerned, we are in the esnaitions! 
of the Church of Laodicea, to the angel of} ) 


probation of error. ‘Therefore, I conceive 


every view that can be taken of this subject, 


demauds your patient hearing of me. I bey 
you to take this paper, examine carefully the 


which Jobn in the Revelations, was comman-| extracts which | may make from Elias Hicks’ 


ded to write: “I know thy works, that thou 
art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then because thou. art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue| 
thee out of my mouth. Because thou sayest, 1) 
am rich, and increased with goods, and have! 
need of nothing;,and knowest not that thou 
art wretched and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked; I counsel thee to buy of me 
gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich, 
and white raiment, that thou mayest be cloth- 
ed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do| 
not appear; and anoint thine eyes with eye- 
salve, that thou mayest see. As many as I 
love, I rebuke afd chasten: be zealous there- 
fore, and repent. * Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: ifany man hear my voice,| 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and| 
will sup with him, and he with me.” Rev. ii.| 
15 to 20. Be, therefore, earnest in this most 
essential of engagements, I beseech you, that so| 
if you should have mistook the increase of your | 
own goods for the gold tried in the fire, accept 
the gracious counsel so freely offered, that you| 
may be rich; be clothed with that raiment 
which has been washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb; Rev. vii. 13 and 14. and) 
having your eyes, the eyes of your souls, anoin- 
ted by the great Physician, you will be enabled} 
to distinguish between truth and error. And} 
if you humbly submit to the rebuking and c has-| 
tening of the*Lord, being zealous in his work | 
and sincerely.repentirig of all that should be 
repented of; hearkening for the knocks of 
your dear Redeemer at the door of your 
hearts, humbly desiring to hear his’ voice_ that 


| investigation. 


| Se rmons and the Berean: and those from the 


scriptures, Fox, and Barelay. You will then 
see whether I have done any violence to the 
prejudice of any of these writings, by giving 
wrong quotations, either by changing a word 
or words in any sentence, or leaving any out. 


'L have not intended to do so by any ‘means. 
| My desire isto know the truth and to be de- 
\livered from error; and I feel that this ismy 
sincere desire for you; 


again therefore, | beg 
|of you to bear patiently with me. ‘The inyes- 
tigation’ I am thus interceding with you to 


| make, is not for my benefit, you alone are to be 


benefited by ut. Correct principles will ne- 
ver be lessened in our estimation by frequent 
It is one of the excellences of 
truth, (if | may be allowed»the expression,) to 
appear more excellent to those who love it, the 
more frequently we may try and prove it. 
In the first place then, on the subject of the 
Holy Scriptures, Elias Hicks says: “ How is 
this mystery Babylon built? It is built of the 
best external materials ;- the best of all letter 
that ever was written on earth, and after all it 
is nothing but letter. It is that which the} 
wisdom of man hath devised, and which he 
can work in for the sake of his own aggran- 
disement.. They are striving to build up/® 
something like the great city formerly s that 
they who build it may have something to 
boast of, «Is not this great Babylon, that*we 


have-built, by our own wisdom, and by our 


own power? ‘These materials they have’ at 


their own command ; the letter of the Scrip- 
tures, from which they can take every thing | 
that is suitable for the deceivings of Anti-| 





you may openfunto him, and be blessed with 
his presence; your soul wilbbe satisfied with 


good, will be fed from the Lord’s table. Oh! 
slight not these gracious invitations! How 


can any, | am ready to say, forbear to come! 
Forlorn and undone creatures as we are by 
nature, yet the offers of grace are thus most 
tenderly and invitingly held forth to us, to re- 
deem us, and to purify us from all evil. And 
ean any withhold? Awful must their condi- 
tion be! 

You approbate the printed and oral discour- 
ses of Elias Hicks, and the publication called 
the Berean. From the latter work, and from 
the book of sermons, commonly called the 
Philadelphia Sermons, I intend to make some 
guotations; and to contrast the sentiments they 


christ, to deceive the people,’ “be. Phil. 
Serm. p. 95. 

** We find that, although these things,are so | 
plainly written in the book which we call the 
Bible, yet we feel and know, certainly, that 
there is no power in it to enable us to put in 
practice, what is therein written. One would 
suppose that to a rational mind, the hearing 


and reading of the instructive parables of 
Jesus, would have a tendency to reform, and 
turn men about to truth, and lead them on in 
But they have no such effect,” &c. Ibid. 


it. 
p. 129. 
(To be continued.) 


Avoid questions and strife: it shows a busy 


and cententious disposition.— Penn. 
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From accounts which have been received, 
it appears that the yearly meeting of Virginia 
was satisfactorily held at the usual time in the 
present month. This occasion afforded another 
opportunity for that meeting to show its entire 
disunity with the followers of Elias Hicks and 
their separate associations. The Hicksite 
yearly meeting of Baltimore had addressed to 
Virginia yearly meeting an epistle; and accord- 
ing to a standing rule of the latter, it was ne- 
cessary to refer it to a committee for examina- 
tion. It was, therefore, referred to the repre- 
sentatives, who reported that it was from a 
meeting of Hicksites, and, of course, unsuit- 
able to be read in the yearly meeting. The 
report was unanimously concurred with, and 
the paper ordered to be returned to those 
from whom it came. 

It is cause of satisfaction to learn, that al- 
though the number of Friends composing Vir- 
ginia yearly. meeting is small, yet, with scarce- 
ly an exception, they appear to be of one ac- 
cord in their adherence to the ancient faith of 
the Society of Friends, and in their testi- 
mony against the disorderly proceedings of 
Elias Hicks and his partisans. 





To the article on miracles, the publication 
of which is commenced in our present num- 
ber, and which we copy from Littell’s Religi- 
ous Magazine, we are solicitous to invite the 
close attention of our readers. Even with those 
best furnished with the means of repelling the 
arts of sophistry, and most thoroughly ground- 
ed in the faith and doctrines of Christianity, 
any accession to their resources of defence, 
against either open or insidious attack, cannot 
be a matter of indifference; but it is especially 
an object of desire, that the junior ranks of our 
religious Society, be induced to apply the vi- 
gour of their understaridings, i in the investiga- 
ition of the evidences in support of our holy re- 
ligion; not for mere purpose of speculation, 
but in the meekness and docility of children, 
‘craving the sincere milk of the word,” that 
they may not only be prepared when asked, to 
render a reason for the hope that is in them, 
but without embarrassment or dismay, to meet 
every exigency to which,-in this day of liber- 
itinism, they may be exposed. ‘T he article 
under consideration, is, in our estimation, 
among the very best we have seen on similar 
\topics; clear, forcible, and comprehensive, it 
may be esteemed an admirable specimen of 
acuteness and address in argument; while, in 
respect to style, it has all the attractive grace 
which belongs to our most plished and popu- 
lar essayists. 











The late numbers of Bates’s Miscel. Repos. 
contain an estimate of the relative numbers of 
Friends and Hicksites. in Ohio. We had in- 
tended to give a summary of it to-day. It 
may be expected in our next. 
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